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the book, there seem good reasons for believing that the song was not 
originally the composition of the hero of the narrative ; but that it is 
found in his mouth because, in general, it expresses the feelings of a 
man who has escaped from great danger. 



MODEEN BIBLICAL OEITIOISM. 

By Rev. Wm. Norman Irish, 

Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Albany, 
Amsterdam, N, Y. 



I. Criticism. 

All criticism of the Bible to be of any value must accept as funda- 
mental the fact that there was in the beginning a true copy of the Old 
Testament Scriptures. The Septuagint and Vulgate are both impor- 
tant in their place as showing this and the historical accuracy of the 
Bible ; but it should be remembered that neither of them nor both of 
them combined give the idea of what the text was at first or what it 
teaches now. 

Two men may write a sermon upon a given text ; both in many 
points may be, must be, different in the arrangement of thought and 
use of language, still it cannot be said that either of them is any more 
than an exposition of the original text more or less true in general de- 
tails. Both, as an exposition, may have kept "the substance of the 
Word entire." The two translations are, of course, nearer the original 
than any sermon or exposition, still the groundform of Biblical truth 
in the Old Testament must be its first, old language. 

Really, the Hebrew Text is the voice of God to the world ; it stands 
for every age as the primary enunciation of the Church for the salva- 
tion of man. No scientific study can do more for the humble, teach- 
able student than to enable him to understand the mere details of such 
a book. No individual theories could possibly mar the original text 
of such a book. Every neophyte in our theological schools knows, of 
ought to know, that in no single instance was a transcript made by a 
single hand. There was no such thing as writing by dictation ; there 
was no incompetency, for the many and the best minds of the "schools 
of the prophets" were continually comparing and revising each other's 
work. A grammar then was an unnecessary thing. The boy placed 
in the school was, by constant exercise and the force of habit, tied 
down to the exact words of the text ; at an early age he could and did 
master "the holy tongue." In all the MSS. of the Hebrew Bible we 
meet the same undeviating characteristics of the first, original copy. 
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Granted that there were other Hebrew writings then extant but now 
lost. Where is the evidence that the Church ever declared that such 
books as "The Wars of the Lord," "The Book of Jasher," and the 
"Annals of the Kings of Israel and Judah" ever formed part of the 
sacred record .-" They were so evidently not the work of inspired men, 
that they were not even put in the list of the Apocrypha. The pecu- 
liar form of the letters, the interpretations found at the top of the 
pages of the Pentateuch, the letters Pe and Samekh, the attenuated 
and inverted words, the five divisions of the Psalms, are as exact as 
when first transcribed in the original copy. Given, say, twenty men 
of average ability and skill in the language to copy a Hebrew Bible, 
and the result would probably be that you would have an exact trans- 
cript. How impossible for an error to gain a permanent place in a 
single copy, when we notice the historical fact that the same number 
of skilled sopherim (scribes) were constantly engaged, not simply as 
legal commentators, but as special copyists of the Bible. The Tar- 
gums, as any one can see, were only a tampering with the sense of the 
Scripture. You may be surprised to learn that the four Oriental ver- 
sions, viz., the Chaldee, Syriac, ^thiopic and Arabic, agree with the 
cognate dialect Hebrew, not as translations but as transcripts. 

The province of Biblical criticism, as we understand it, is not to 
undermine or weaken the original text, upon which all spiritual life 
and truth in it is based. A Hebrew Bible deals with topics of more 
than general human interest. The subject-matter, though familiar, 
having a practical concern with the welfare of each member of the 
great body of "all mankind," is of such a nature that it cannot be 
handled like the common topics of the world. We are not sure that 
recent Biblical criticism is as fair and above-board as that which in- 
exorably rules in science. In the teachings of Galileo and Newton or 
Darwin there is a fixed norm that guides and settles the evidence of 
all discovery. There could be no astronomy worth the name ; no 
evolution in nature, though the phenomena were as familiar as the 
rising or the setting of the sun ; no theory that healthiest and strong- 
est animals are the best for the propagation "of their kind," without, 
not merely the presumption, but the absolute certainty, of fixed laws 
in nature which must not be disturbed an iota. It does not argue, 
therefore, any indifference or lack of enlightenment in the study of 
the Bible to insist most strongly upon those laws, which, though fam- 
iliar and cherished, are as fixed and absolute as those which bring 
about night and day, the rise of sun and moon, the ebb and the flow 
of the tides. 

We must have that one fixed norm, the actual existence of certain 
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holy writings given us by God Himself. No law in nature is more 
fixed or arbitrary than this. The Bible could not speak words of love 
and truth to the soul unless it were indeed the voice of God speaking. 
Here, too, the truth and authority of Scripture depend upon a testi- 
mony higher than that which is external; to sound the full depths of 
its worth the internal conviction must be so cherished and guarded 
that it will stand in our reverent estimation higher than all other an- 
cient books, and of course must be read, and understood, and inter- 
preted by rules more cogent than those with which we read or explain 
truths of a less sacred nature. 

What can possibly be meant by the Divine Book and the human 
understanding of the Book } We are free to claim the Hebrew Bible 
as the Divine Book, the Septuagint and Vulgate as human interpreters ; 
and our regard for them both is reverent, inasmuch as they are con- 
ceptions of the Word in almost the very language of the Word itself 
More than this, they bring out fully the historical aspects of the Scrip- 
ture, and show in each and every variation that the voice once spoken 
must be the one voice of God for the world, and for all time. 

In Biblical criticism, the object of systematic and scholarly study is 
not for the purpose of rudely putting at fault the real voice of God as 
heard in the text, but to show how that text has come down to us ; 
how it teaches now exactly what it first taught. 

Modern Biblical criticism says to us, "You could not now read a first 
edition of the Bible." That may be. But the first Bible with its crude 
antique hieroglyphics, each edition given by the ages, down to the 
perfect one that lies on my table, are the same in conception and de- 
sign. No exegesis, no actual or theoretical interpretation, no dogmat- 
ic speculation, necessary as it is in its place, has ever disturbed the 
radical truth or oneness of that pure and perfect Word of God which 
underlies all as a divine emanation. Why should they be so different 1 
We answer by a familiar example. At our elbow there is a very old 
book, an exposition of Colossians, printed in 1627, from which we give 
a line or two : "Christ will bee a faithfulle, both High Priest in Hea- 
uen, by his intercession making request for vs to God, and both in 
Earth and Heauen he will bee a faithfull witnesse, so as while wee 
liue, wee shall find the testimony of lESVS in our hearts." It would 
be only the proper and human side to put and print this in modern 
language and type ; the mind of the author would remain intact. 

It will be fatal to modern Biblical criticism to presume that because 
we more naturally seek spiritual enjoyment and refreshment than en- 
gage in an examination of intellectual difficulties, we miss many truths 
which lie on a higher range of experience. Origen might think that 
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for himself the literal sense of Scripture was often "impossible, absurd 
or immoral," and S. Augustine might add that "whatever has no prop- 
er bearing on the rule of life or the verity of faith must be recognized 
as figurative." Every diligent student of the early writers in the 
Church is sure of this one fact, that they all teach and show beyond 
dispute that there is an undoubted natural sense, over and above any- 
typical or figurative application. The ancient fathers might tack on 
any lesson they fancied, or give invariably an exegesis of warm and 
glowing color, warm and glowing as their own tropical nature, but 
they always did justice to the Word of God by assuming that it could 
never be disturbed or changed. Whatever they taught — seemingly 
unnecessary chapters, like Genesis X., XI., 10-26, the minor details of 
ritual, the larger part of Leviticus, the genealogies of Chronicles, the 
apparently tedious description of Solomon's temple, and parts of the 
visions of Ezekiel — were not blank, useless pages to them, for to every 
part was given the same systematic and critical study. Any other 
mode of study would not have done justice to the Word as a whole. 
The inspired page stands as it is, and is either the Word of God or it 
is not. If there is any admixture of positive error; nay, if there is the 
slightest shade of human error, we are perfectly at liberty to reject the 
whole, because spuriousness can never bear the imprimatur of 
Almighty God. If there is a perfect record, it must be the record of 
a perfect God who has stamped upon His own Book a divine author- 
ship, whether men explain it in a perfect or an imperfe'ct manner. 

We should not be alarmed by any modern Biblical criticism from 
giving serious attention to Dogma. Dogma is the product of severe 
Bible study. The dogma is not worth the explanation if the Bible is 
erroneous as a primary fact. Systematic theology involves an exhaust- 
ive study of the three great original languages of the Bible. Now 
what respect could we have for the Creeds, the Articles of religion, 
the doctrines contained in the Prayer Book, for any system of Chris- 
tian theology, if our schools of instruction should proceed upon the 
dangerous presumption that we have only a fallible Bible .' There 
could not be any spiritual life, or sacramental nourishment either, 
without that which God has given us in the Bible. A proof text would 
be a sorry thing for dogmatic or any kind of use, if it were not incon- 
trovertibly God-given. For all practical purposes we might take the 
Sacraments with or without the Scriptures ; live with or without a 
creed ; receive or reject Christ ; be influenced or not by the mysteries 
of Revelation, if we were sure that any part of the water of life was im- 
pregnated or poisoned, or the records through patriarch, psalmists, 
and prophets were only an autobiography of the Church and 
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could be changed by the feeling or whim of any one of the writers. 

The living Word, as the living Word of God, is quite independent 
of any true or false interpretation. 

In all the quotations from the Old that appear in the New Testa- 
ment there is not a single one that is different from the Hebrew. You 
will find, by careful examination, that a New Testament translated 
into Hebrew, and there are several such translations, carefully uses the 
words of the Hebrew Bible ; and in no sense makes it "a God-man 
Bible." Thus quoted, as it is continually, there is no human side ap- 
parent, actual or conceded by the New Testament writers. A human 
life in the Bible mixed up with the divine would be simply disturbing, 
for the Bible as the Word of God has no reference to abstract doctrine, 
a mediaeval view or any exegesis whatever. Very true, in it God con- 
verses with man, and man with God, but neither the lips nor pens of 
prophet or psalmist are anything more than intelligent human chan- 
nels which God has made use of to proclaim and transmit His original 
mandates to the world. These are no more a part of the Bible, as God 
is the Author of the Bible, than the printer who sets up the type, or 
the printing-press which rolls off the copies by the thousand. God 
may talk with them and to them in the most intelligent and affection- 
ate manner, but this share in divine converse can never make the hu- 
man speaker as to what he may say or answer an integral part of Rev- 
elation in the same sense we conceive God to be. 

Neither in the interest of scholarly exegesis is there an earthly study 
of any human side in the Bible. In it man appears on a higher range 
of existence than the lower orders of being, but he is at best treated 
as a finite creature by an infinite Creator. Exegesis, as a science, is no 
exposition or explanation that makes man the equal of God. It makes 
him of course higher than the brute, but like the brute, in respect to 
God, he appears as of secondary importance. The Spirit of God 
makes the Word of God a living word to us only on the indubitable 
assurance that the human feature is only the historical feature, and no 
more a part of the Word of God than that the scaffold of the building 
is the building itself Exegesis is exhaustive when it shows the Word 
in its detailed texts for man, the aim and end of whose whole life is the 
glory of God. To show this plainly in explanation is the humble 
office of all exegesis. 

We must of course interpret Scripture historically. It is credible 
because it is historical. It does not go through the past ages haphaz- 
ard. It is orderly and consecutive ; profane history is not always. 
Various books and writings are an heritage of the Church to man, and 
valuable because of their rare historical worth. The Church, through 
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history, appears as it is, the Church of the Living God,* in the very 
same sense as the word is the Word of the Living God. Historically 
and really the Church is the elder of the two, and this makes the Su- 
preme Being in the orderly manner of His communications the one 
Eternal Being in His own Word, only for Whose Glory both man and 
history speak. It was for this purpose, aside from any historical study, 
that the Bible was given in the familiar languages of the world. God 
spake to man. Just what He intended for the continuous instruction 
of man, in some way, through His Providence, He has caused to be 
embodied in a Revelation ; and that Revelation is called the Bible. 
There can be no discussion here of the question whether God uttered 
any more to man than we have. We are only responsible for what we 
do have, viz.. Holy Scripture, for it alone, "containeth all things neces- 
sary for salvation."! The prophets were actors in history ; and the 
GodX was speaking through them (noATMEPas mX noXvrponu^') as sensibly 
as He now speaks, through Christ, on the last day; i.e., the day of 
Christ and his Gospel. Neither its contents, its peculiar, fascinating 
but familiar topics, nor its differing national aspect, whether Jew or 
Gentile, can make the Bible less than what it is, a full and perfect re- 
vealer of the Wisdom and Love of Himself, Whose one Revelation 
declares a perfect will to a world of intelligent though sinful, ignorant, 
imperfect beings. 

n. Sources of Interpretation. 

These carefully sought out will lead to the primary principle of true 
Biblical criticism. We have the Bible. It starts with a Genesis, the 
first word of which is Bereshith, a beginning for all that follows. 
Translation is secondary, though a source of interpretation. It is not 
the Geneva Bible, not the Authorized Version, nor any Bible in any 
ancient or modern language that calls for criticism. The Hebrew 
Bible and that alone is now to bear the whole brunt of modern critical 
warfare ; for it alone has passed through an extended series of inter- 
pretations and translations, and "as it was in the beginning" so "it is 
now," and "ever shall be," the Word of God without a particle of hu- 
man error, or even change in primary principle. This cannot be said 
of either the Septuagint or Vulgate. 

I. The English Bible is for us a source of interpretation, partly on 
account of its peculiar history in connection with other versions, but 
mainly as the product of scholarship under the guidance of the Church, 

* 1 Tim. ill. 15. C^vTOf . 

+ Articles of Religion. Art. VI. 

X Heb. 1., 1. Greek Testament. 
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and simultaneously the two current views of interpretation began 
which has ever been continued with more or less virulence down to 
our own time. The Church of Rome has complained, we do not say 
how justly, that the English Bible was a translation simply in the 
interest of Protestantism. She therefore gave another translation in 
what is termed the Douay Bible. However there sprung up in eccle- 
siastical literature two current views, one appearing to be intensely 
Protestant, the other just as intensely in favor of the Church of Rome. 
One maintained that the Canon of Scripture included certain apocry- 
phal books ; the other, that doubtful books were not to be admitted in 
any sense. One maintained that the authentic text was best shown 
by the Latin Vulgate version of S. Jerome ; the other, that the Eng- 
lish was, in itself, the authentic text, superior even to the Hebrew 
Bible. One maintained that no method of interpretation which sought 
the exclusion of tradition, as equal to the written Word, could be al- 
lowed under the pain of anathema. In the interest of neither view we 
have tried to state these two current views on three important ways 
of dealing with the Bible candidly and without any prejudice. We do 
not believe either of them. As the Church is a via media, so the true 
sense, as we believe, lies just in the middle : the Apocryphal Books 
may be *"read for example of life and instruction of manners," but not 
to "establish any doctrine ;" the Vulgate, jointly with the Septuagint, 
shows what is the authentic Hebrew Text, both by what each admits 
and by what each rejects ; the method of interpretation must be that 
of the visible Church of God speaking to us in every century back to 
Apostolic days. This method of interpretation plainly declares that 
there can be no additions made "to the Faith once delivered to the 
Saints." The difference between Romanism in its worst sense and 
Protestantism in its worst sense would not yield to the unbroken, un- 
vitiated authority of the Holy Catholic Church as it had existed in the 
days of its pristine purity. Luther wanted the Scripture to mean just 
what suited him, and the Romish party just what suited it. The dis- 
pute could not be about the Supreme Authority, for both equally 
recognized that. One was clamorous in showing that the Bible could 
not be understood ; it was not clear ; it was not intelligible. The other 
was equally bent on showing that there was nothing really super- 
natural. And so, as we see, one spoke in the interests of Transubstan- 
tiation and its kindred doctrines, the other in the interests of Consub- 
stantiation and its kindred doctrines. On what principle, then, did 
the Church of England receive its own work, the English Bible .'' We 
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answer : As a message of divine truth, an orthodox system of truth, 
which made the whole scheme of Dogma, Orders, Sacraments, Creeds, 
just no more, no less than, it was in the earliest and purest ages of the 
Church under the authority of the Church. 

Perhaps we had better say, as we can truly, that the English Bible 
was a source of interpretation of the exact text of the Hebrew Bible, 
without being an exact interpreter of any doctrine or scheme of doc- 
trine that might be deduced therefrom. The authority of the Church 
is for us the ultimate arbiter of doctrine. She gave us an English Bible, 
a fair Hebrew Bible, "in our own dialect,"* not for the purpose of po- 
lemical discussion, but that thirsty souls might drink of the pure waters 
of Life and live forever. 

2. But few traces can be found of the Septuagint influence in our 
English Bible. It cannot be denied but that it will ever stand, and 
justly too, as a primary source of interpretation for the Hebrew Bible. 
With such a work before us, having the recommendation of centuries 
for approval, it is folly to say, as it is now so strenuously maintained, 
that very few in churches of the Gentiles had sufficient knowledge of 
current languages and scholastic lore to give to the world such a mar- 
velous work. Greek and Hebrew scholars to the number of seventy 
worked together, so that among the common classes a Bible might be 
had that would instruct both Jew and Qentile. Among Egyptians, at 
Alexandria, the number stated above, after years of hard labor, gave 
to sacred literature a Greek translation — the Septuagint, or the version 
of the Seventy. Ignorance of the Hebrew would have been a formid- 
able bar to the introduction, or change into Greek, of a work of such 
magnitude. It spread with the Gospel, and reached and penetrated 
every part where Christianity had won its way. It was a combination 
of Hebrew and Greek, not a little interpenetrated with the Latin, 
which Roman civilization had already brought to bear upon the two 
other languages, as clearly appears in the superscription that was 
placed above the cross when the Savior of the world was crucified. 

And just here, another remarkable evidence of the Septuagint as a 
source of interpretation appears in the influence it had upon all Orien- 
tal literature. Actually the synagogue helped to further Christianity 
by the language of its ritual, and this was illuminated by the peculiar 
exegetical nature of the Septuagint. It was an ancient legend that 
the North was a place of darkness ; the point whence light comes — 
the East — was alone, first in darkness ; the neighboring countries of 
the other three points of the compass had already been blessed by the 
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rays of the Sun of Righteousness. In due time the Christian religion 
takes a step Eastward, and it was a gigantic step. At one bound it 
passed beyond the river Euphrates, into the very midst of Syria. 
Christian scholars, although appalled by the greatness of the work, 
found teaching an easy thing. They could read and understand, under 
the guidance of the Church, every line of the Old Testament. Where 
is the proof of this .'' We answer that Syriac was the native language, 
and that was but a little different from the Hebrew. The Septuagint 
was necessarily carried eastward by the early missionaries ; and the old 
Syriac translation, called the Peshito, gave the sense and interpreta- 
tion of Scripture as it was most surely believed by all the Churches in 
Christendom. It is a remarkable coincidence in philological study 
that a Hebrew and Syriac Bible are alike even to the minutiae of words, 
parts of speech, and, as far as sound is concerned though not alike in 
form, or the use of vowels. 

What is the status of the Septuagint in Biblical criticism ? A recent 
liberal professor in a narrow school of teaching in the University of 
Edinburgh, in his onslaught against the Hebrew Bible, makes the Sep- 
tuagint the equal of the Hebrew. He makes the assertion cleverly, 
and takes for granted what never has been granted, that it is the Bible 
for the Greek mind as the Hebrew is the Bible for the Hebrew mind ; 
and this false assumption is made for the purpose of overthrowing the 
integrity of the Hebrew Bible. 

The Septuagint is a valuable outgrowth of the Hebrew Bible, noth- 
ing more. Its value is proportional, not primary. It is no more a 
divine part of the former than a modern sermon or essay is divine. 
The text is divine ; the sermon is not. The Church accepts the Sep- 
tuagint only as a commentary, a witness of certain ancient Biblical 
books, a copy and paraphrase of each, and of the accuracy of each 
record as handed down through the ages. We must not reject the use 
of the Septuagint though it is so entirely human ; the Church never 
did. It is continually quoted by the early writers as they would a 
human book. It should be received as a valuable exegesis of the text, 
for, in addition to this, it is a testimony of the careful manner in which 
the Old Testament has been transmitted. 

The deviations that appear between the Hebrew and Septuagint 
need not lead us to suppose that the latter should be regarded as the 
most correct. Just the opposite. On its face it shows that it is not 
the work of one man, but of a number of men of varied ability. Now, 
we may remove an ambiguity, depart from the original, may or may 
not give an analysis of its parts, and such work is valuable and wholly 
within the province of Biblical criticism. It is a substitution of one's 
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own thought. Therefore you are not to accept the Septuagint and re- 
ject the Hebrew, because the former gives a different reading of Exodus 
XXIV., lo, XXIII., 20; Leviticus xxiv., 7; i Samuel I., 9; 2 Samuel xii., 
21. The scribes, as we see from these texts, had one duty to perform, 
i. e., to preserve the text intact ; the Septuagint had another quite dif- 
ferent from this — to give an exposition of them. 

In the Septuagint we have the Greek for the Hebrew ; not a trans- 
lation of the Greek, but a Greek exegesis. The emendations that were 
frequently made (nearly one hundred), while during the same time the 
Hebrew remained unchanged, show a manualis copia venalis following 
the former along its very limited existence. The tendency of modern 
Biblical criticism is to give the Septuagint a higher place than it really 
has, to the disparagement of the Hebrew Bible, and it is for this rea- 
son that it should be carefully studied. It is valuable because it is 
only a human treatise which gives an exact transcript, adding words 
and sentences or taking them away as the sense, in the human estima- 
tion of the writers, seemed to require. 

3. The Vulgate. As already intimated, this is also a source of inter- 
pretation. More even than the Septuagint it is an uninspired adjunct 
of exegesis. As the Septuagint was a translation expository of the 
Hebrew Bible, so the Vulgate is a translation expository of the Sep- 
tuagint. This appears primarily from the first Tabella* "quae anno 
MDXCll. prodiit." The changes in the Vatican editions that followed 
in 1674, 1768, 1765 and 1784, and certified "in collegio ss. Blasii et 
Caroli, kal. Octobris, anno MDCCCXI.," show that as changes appeared 
in the Septuagint they were corrected in the subsequent Vatican 
editions. 

Examine first the Vulgate translation of the Pentateuch. It does 
not minutely follow, nor is it an exact translation of, the Hebrew. In 
the edition of 1674 there was only a small use made of an Arabic ver- 
sion, and no trace of this appears in the subsequent editions. How 
important it is as a source of exegesis can be seen in the Roman use 
of words which are still the nomenclature of all good theology. There 
could be only one ritual and legal Torah. Had there been two, as aa 
author asserts, the question would have continually come up. Which 
shall we follow .'' That there was but one Torah is proved by the fact 
that the identical words that explain the positive bearing of the Ten 
Commandments, the levitical system of communion with God, which 
combined both a Eucharist and a Sacrifice, the sacraments of atone- 
ment, which made each a divinely sanctioned means of direct access 
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to God, were never afterwards changed by priest or prophet. It strict- 
ly corresponds with the Hebrew and Septuagint in claiming Moses as 
the undoubted author of this part of the Bible, in the highest sense the 
mouth-piece of Jehovah. Jehovah, not Elohim, is the ruling word for 
the Deity ; and it is therefore puerile to assert that because the Tal- 
mud says in one place that the prophets and the Hagiographa were 
implicitly given to Moses at Sinai, there must have been other oracles 
of divine truth. Does such an idea appear in the Vulgate or any other 
source of interpretation ? It gives due place to the Law ; in fact the 
idea of law, implying observance, would be lost without the five books 
of Moses. Starting with the full scope of levitical legislation, the 
sanctuary and the priesthood are made the highest types of religious 
approach to God, and prophetical instruction, though bearing a divine 
sanction, is not so high as the priestly, except where the duties of 
both priest and prophet were combined in one man. Though of sec- 
ondary importance, it was a means to impress upon the people the 
spirit of Jehovah, that the knowledge of Him might dwell in every 
heart, as Israel entered the Tabernacle and sought and gained the 
peaceful blessing of the priesthood. 



AL-TASHHETH* 

By Eev. W. II. Cobb, Uxbridge, Mass. 



To distinguish between conjecture and fact is a constant desideratum with Bib- 
lical students. That school of modem criticism whose most prominent teachers 
ai-e Graf, Kuenen and Wellhausen, seems to expend its ingenuity in a single 
direction, namely, in discovering discrepancies and incongruities unworthy of a 
revelation from God where humbler interpreters would find probable methods of 
adjustment. Its fertility of invention in that direction is balanced by a poverty of 
invention in the opposite direction. I admit that criticism as such should be un- 
shackled by any theories of inspiration ; but I claim that in many cases where it 
seems as easy to choose order and wisdom as discord and impropriety, the former 
have been sacrificed to the latter. 

A well-known instance is the preference of the Septuagint to the Hebrew text 
of 1 Sam., chap, xvii., for this, among other reasons, that, after the slaying of 
Goliath, Saul seems ignorant of David, though the latter had been his armor-bearer. 
This diversity is still insisted on, though it has been well accounted for, in at least 
three or four different ways. 

A less known instance appears in the title prefixed to a few of the Psalms, Al- 
tashheth; the reader may judge whether this phrase furnishes a foundation able to 
bear up the edifice of conjecture which has been built upon it. 

Bobertson Smith refers to this expression repeatedly in " The Old Testament 
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